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ABSTRACT . ^ 

Sma.ll clusters of teachers in four schools in the 
Detroit Public Schools^ in coopsration with Wayne State University, 
have pioneered an on-tlxe^ job project designed tQ try out several, 
ideas that^have been increasingly discussed and/analyzed in the 
literature on inser^vice education. These teachers # along with 
preservice education students^, school building ^administrators, 
inservice personnel^ and university^ faculty, .hfelped shape a program 
that treats preservice and inservice education as distinct but 
related stages in professional development. The broad concept of a 
preservice-ihservice, school-based program was presented to selected 
' principals in the school region who were in turn asked to invite the- 
participation of interested teachers, A major emphasis in this 
project has been for teache^rs to examine their curriculum and 
instructional programs and"" identify specific features they would like 
to improve or change. After this examination they work with inservice 
consultants on designing and organizing curriculum and instructional 
modifications for their classrooms. The goal is to develop small 
modules or units. The extent to which teachers have, been successful 
in changing their curriculum varies from scjiool to school and from 
teacher to teacher. Some have planned, organized, and used curriculum 
modules; some liave incorporated different activities and materials 
into their instruction; others have simply tried but certain ideas 
and methods, such as questioning strategies and brainstorming 
techniques. There has been little effort so far'to examine the impact, 
of curriculum changes on children. (DMT) 
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For the past two yew^t ssall clusters of teachers in four schools in 
the Detroit PuUic Schools t Region Sixt^ have pioneered an on:^e«*Job pccoject* 
designed to ^ixy^uV* several ideaa nhieh have been increasingly discussed and 
analysed in the literature on inservice edtecation. These teachers » along with 
preeervice education studentat school building adninistratorst inservice 
personnel^ and university faculty^ have helped shape through their participation 
a progran that treats inservice education and preeervice education as distlnst 
but resisted stages* in professional developnent* 

Moat isportantt these sodern dsy teacher-^explorers have focused their 
attention on familiar territory nanely their oim schools and classroonSf and 
have begun sapping alternative ways to foster growth and learning for children 
and collea^es* Like aany reconnaissance expenditionsy tkie going has been slow 
and often buspy* 

A'Viar RION THE OUTSIDS ^ 

What is described here relates to the role of the project coordinatcr# who 
has had the unique opportunity to view the progran as an administrator # **outside** 
the varloum school settingSi and ^so as an inservice * preeervioe consultant 
inside** one particular school building* ^ Certainly the oiitslde view in importaat 
for a genvral description of major features and processes of the program^ but 
it is what has happened inside 9 at the building levels that gives substance 
and meaning to those features and proceesM* 

The intent is to examine core elements of the Preefnrice « Inservice 
Curriculum Consortium in which Wayne State University and the Detroit Public 
Schools t Region Six are participatlngt and then take you inlslde a specific urban 
school for a brief look at the organisation and operation of a school level 
inservice program. 

Teacher Participation and Continuous Professional Growth 

Philip Jacksont writing about inservice education^ describes two contrsstlng 
^ perspectives about the business of helping teachers improve their work* One 

pfTspective^ the **defect** point of vlew# rests on the assumption **that something 
is wrong with the way practlclag teachers now operate and the purpose of 
in*^erviee training is to set them straight - to repair their defects ^ so to 
speak***2 The oth«r» perspective^ the **growth approach** aasumem **that teaching la 
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a eoaplex and avlttf«ot«d actlrlty «l>ottt which th«r« U mare to know than can 
er«c b» known by any one parson. Froa this point of vlaw tha^aotlve for laarainc 
■ora about t««chla« la not to ropalr a paraonal inadequacy «l''a teaehar* but 
to seek graateor fttlflXlaumt as a praotltlonw of thaart ."3 

Tha latter parapectiva, th% prowth approach, has bean an Inpliclt, yat 
eaatral alfnant la < our Itisarvlaa throat. The noUon that pvofassiohal developaant 
Us a oentiiittouai Ufa>loa« growth axperlanea has glowed dlaly but parslstenUy, 
Ilka "foxfire", In the backgilattnd of each 'achool*s Inaarvloa 

Op^ratlooally, this approach kas bem kinllad aol fualad b/ the partlelpatlon 
of teachers Ih deeiiatione about the laaervice activities to be carried on each 
^school settlags In an effotrt to overcone past practices, where Inserylce education 
haa been desi^nedt planned, and conducted f(^ teachera by peor^ons in anthorltyt^ 
this prograa has been atteapting to increase teacher inyolvnent In the planniag 
and Maa«eMnt of their own inservlce activitiaa, in their own schools* Based on 
assessBonts of needs and Interests^ teachers ha^e been asking collective and 
individual choices about the content and structure of th^lr inservlce actlvltles# 
At tines ^ they have worked with each other as resourde persons, or provided 
■aterlals and activities for school level workshops* 

The fact that teachers participate In the progran for an extended tine 
period, ranging trom ten weeks to an entire school year, gives then and the 
inservloe support teas tiae to develop the procedures, guidelines, and trust 
necessary for nutual declslon-naklng. We have f ounl that the process re^uiree 
patience and a 4iilllngness to work within a f raaework thptt encourages and 
accepts different prof essional needs and expectations. This Is not sonethlng we 
all do with ease* 



Cuxriculua Development 

Curriculua development has come to mean many things, to many people. 
Currlculua development models and curriculum projects have grown so rapidly in 
recent years, that the educational marketplace is seemingly. alive with ideas » 
activities, and approachee for Improving teaching and learning. Unfortunately, 
most inservlce efforts to imi^w teaching have not dealt **dlrectly with helping 
teachers Improve their skillfl( in. Instaructlon or become more adept at planning 
and organizing ciffrlculuA.'*5 1 

A major exphasis in thif project has been for teachers to examine their 
curriculum aal instructional] programs and identify specific features they would 
like to improve or change. After this examination they work with inservlce 
consultants on , designing aa^ organising curriculum and instanictlonal modifications 
for their olasarooas. The gjbal is to develop small modules or units. 

An laportant dimension pf this approach has been that curriculum making 
should focus on substantive themee and contexts. For example, in thoee activities 
where teachers have wonted on curriculum modifications designed to achieve 
literarcy advanceaent in writing, speaking, and reading, an effort has been mads 
to encourage teachers to develop learning activities that utilise concepta and 
skills from the disciplines. Simply put, pupils should be reading and writing, 
and applying math and science skills to **something^ . 

The extent to idiioh teachers have been succeesful in changing their 
curriculum in this way varies f^om school to school, and from teacher to teacher. 
Some have planned, organised and ueed eurriculum modules, others have incorporated 
different actiyities and materlalji into their Instruction, others have simply tried 
out certain ideas and methods, such as questioning strategies and brainstorming 
techniquee. 



Th«r« has be«a littl* «ff ort to far to exuia* th« lipact of curxleultm 
ehangte on ohildraa. Som teaeh«n h&vo tasted ehlldxttn to find out if th»y 
vnd«ntMd aw eoM«pis» b«t th«r« haa ao aysteaatlc eoip«r&tiv« eraluaiioa 
of ntw and old cr dlff«r«nt approaohot to loiaralas. Ihla doM aot aMn that 
toaehcca and iasarvlca conaultaata hara "b—n luj at anlatiVMtad in this dlaoaaion 
of eurrlcvlua dorolopaont* Bath«, It so«w to rofloet tha reality that Nhen 
teaehara engai^a in axpaiidiaii' their akilla axA undorstaadlas of currioulua 
davalo^Mnt' during tha day, for one or %¥0 houra par weak, it takes a long tlaa 
to learn all aapacta of eurrieulaa aakiag and evaluation. 

Collabotcatloa 

. The notion of variotia iaatitatlens and indlvldtiala varfclas together on 
coBBon tasks has teen li^ortant to the ipref essional edwation of teaehara 
for seveoral years, A decade ago, laadors r«|raaentiag a taroai apeetrua of 
educational agaaoiea axaalaed the "aorits of eollateratioa in a publieaUon» 
Partaarahip In Teacher EiaeaUoa . Even than, it waa a c one em that "ao institution 
or ageaey can suBeasaful]^ go it alone la the adneation of tjiaohera, either 
iraa«viee or ..inMnriBs**.^ Today, it aseas aore evident with ahr inking l«di«etia 
and gcoMiog prassure fcr adseational aceounUhllity, that aohoals, profoasional 
ar«aaiBationa, stats dspartaeats, and coMunity agencies nssd to work togethv* 
The energenee of oonaortia» astwcrks, and various coopsrative axraageasnts 
throughout the country deaonstrates the gcowing opinion that past diff erencaa 
need to be set asids, and that eonaon goals he pursued throi«h oooparativs efforta. 

Vayae * State University and the Detroit Public Schools hara Iwan laadars 
In establishing the apirit of eoilaboration in tha Detroit area* The Teaa 
Internship Frograa, tha Professional Year Prograa, the Trainera of Teacher Trainers 
(TTT) Project, and recently the Detroit Center for Profaaaiosal Growth aal 
Developaeat are soaa* of the collaborative pro^aaa initiated by thsae two urban 
institutions. • - ^ , 

Out of this traditloh of collaboration, the Preservlce-Inservice Curriculua 
GonaartiuB waa bomi Certain key individuals from the Detroit Public Schools and 
Mayne Stats University* who had been actively involved in the TTT Projects* 
efforts to establiah field baaed prograas thfou^ parity prograa planning, 
facilitated the devalopaent of a local network of indivlduala and iaatitutiona ' 
Interested in trying out the ideaa ^f parity deciaion-aaking and curriculua and 
Inatructlonal developaent in local acheol settings with inssrvice and presirvlce 
teachirs. 

Lacking funds txom outsidf sources,? and with an eye toward working in ths 
■ainstreaa of existing tether education prograas, this saall eadrs of "aovers** 
adopted the strategy of lnfu8ion,>and focused their attention on Wayne State Ualversity's. 
field based undergraduate taaohar education prograa, latacdlseiplinary Teacher ' 
Bdueation (I.T.S.). Professors and aohool peraonnel in the cadre, who had been 
workiag together in ths I.T.E. prograa in Dstroit Region Six for eoae tiae, 
eaw the on-going structure, of I.T.S. as an opportunity to provide reeources aal 
support to teachers ia schools where I.T.fi. students ware clustered, ai^ to 
explfl^ the aarits af a coordinated inservioe - preservioe approach* 

Froa the outaetr the project has operated on funds and resources contributed 
by each participating institution. The tiae spent by teachers, university 
professors, and inservice consultanta in ths project has been part of their regular 
institutional coaaitaent. Mo special funds have been allocated to pay for school 
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levtl partlcipatid>n« Suypcart ft<m eowuiity a£«nolM» such m attioaoblXt and 
]i9irspa.p«r coipwiiM in O«troit« has teen la tha fon of cooftultMt help and 
visits 'by tMOhws lasairvloe staff to eorporsts facilltlM* CoUaboor&tioB 
In this projtet has been ^grass roota** cellaboratlon« with aach participating 
institution providing raaoureas and psnonnaL* 



yirat Steps 

kt tha outset of the first year (197^1975) # the imlverslty aol achool 
•ysten ^aovsrs** In the progran preaentad the hroid concept of a preaervice-* 

iaservice school based progran to prlnelpala and assistant prliaelpala of Region 
Six schools in which the I«T«B« progran vas operatlagt and to s few other 
prlneipala i«ho were recoanenled by the Beglon Six central adnlniatratlon* General 
goals and a tentative plan of action weore diacusaed at the neeting* The plan 
ekUed for identifying three or four schools iniwhleh clustera of teachers 
(three to eight teachera in each building) wanted to wocic on iiQicovlng their 
currioulun through a achool based iaaervlce jrogran* Ihey alao needed to be 
interested in wcricing with a preaenrlce education student* Teacher*' partiolpatlon 
Has to be.volantaryv not assigned* It was auggested that adninlatarstoni invite 
teachers who night be ii;tereated in woricing on an integrated approach in social 
studies* (The focus shifted to all the disclpllns areaa in the aeobnl yeart 1975** 
1976) • Finally 9 it was recoanenled that each teacher sake a coaaltnent to 
participate foo: the entire achool yaart with the option to withdraw at anytine* 

Following the orientation neetlng» the building adninistraitors extenled 
invitations to^ teachvs in their schools* Froa saong the aohoola represented at 
ths orientation aeetlng# three expreased an interest to participate* Two niddle 
schools had clusters of four teachers each« and an eleaentary achool had a 
cluster of three teachera* 

Later in the first y€rar» and throughoxtt the second yeart a few teachers 
withdrew f^a the poroject and several new teachers In each of the three boildlnga 
Joined the project* A cluster of teachera In a fourth school joined the project 
in the second year* 

It Is not alti^gether clear why aone teachera have withdrawn* In two or 
three caaest the teachera said they had been coerced^to join* and got involved 
only to please a depsrtnsnt head or principal* Others have indicated the 
prograa failed to aeet their needs* By in largOt hcwever* aoat of the teachers 
nho have entered the progran have continued to participate becauae they feel 
it is worthwhile* Most have experienced frustration anl confusion along with 
auocesst and have directed their exijerieneea toward InprovinK the operation of 
ths program in each achool aettlng* 

K VIEV FROn THE XMSIDE ^ 

V 

o . t 

V ' * 

Working f oir two yMrs In an urUa achool with toachors and undorgeaduato 
education stulonta has provldad laaight Into how .to otrganiso and operate a sohool 
iNuaad in8«rvio«) • poreeenrleo prograa*. What foUowa ia a daacrlptlon of the ' 
school aettla&.ancl the ivograa'a atnteture within the school. 
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The School Setting 



The elementary school described heira is eesentlaliy like most urban schoolst 
Physlcellyt the building is a lergst txo story brick structure, constructed 
»ev«ml decades ago* The rooss are, moderate size Kith hardwood floors and high 
ceilings 9 and the walls are painted eithar a pale gceen or beige. Desks are ^ 
arranged for the most part in rows to accomodate up to thirty six pupils. There 
is limited space for storage and dlspUy of matetrialst The halls are long azxi 
lined with lockeccs* Approximately eleven hundred children attend the' school t 
and there are forty nine teachers , on the faculty. The school administration incudes 
a principal and assistant principal* 

From conversations with the principal during the first week of the program, 
it was revealed! . j 

That inseotrvice sxperiencm for teachers^wera *tsually 
workshops azr \ seminars held away fton the school. 

That regularly scheduled curriculum days in the school 
were usually devoted to planning and evaluating achievement 
V objectives (all schools in Detroit are required to devise and 
evaluate achievement plans every yete). 

That there wais little time or opportunity for teachers 
to work ^individually or cooperatively on curriculum 
during the regular school schedule. ^ 

That some teachers had supervised Wayne State student 
teachers and I.T.£« students 9 and that the school staff 
was generally supportive of working with perservice 
students. 



The Organizational Structure 



\ 
\ 



Within this school settingt the following structxire for carrying on 
continuous Inservlce and preservice activities has been created. The number 
of teachers participating in the program has expanded from three (the original 
cluster) to eleven. 

£he Instructional Team 1 Undergraduate stiKients )fho 

volunteer to participate in the program as assistant teachers, 

are placed with classroom teachers who have volunteered t^ ' . ^ 

work on improving instruction in their classrooms. They 

plan and teach together basing some of their instruction on 

experimental plans developed with the service taaa« 

The Service Team t A university professor and a school system 
supervisor ••live in*' the school one full day every week 
following Initial orientation meetings when teach«rs describe 
their needs and interests ^ and formulate objectives for ^ 
accoaplishlng the improveaents they want to make. 
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The govegamce oie thla buUxiing Itvel inMxvlee program l8~lodged In th« 
coUabor»tlv» stmctur* of the weekly senlnar in Khlch teachers and the service 
tea» Kork together in planning and djeveloplng reaourcee for insarvice activities. 
Decisions regarding; instructional teas goals and objectives are aade in three - 

conferences (classroon teacher, assistant teachu:, university professor, 
- oar school district consultant). The confarences also provide an opportunity for 
the service teaa to help assistant teachers analyse their teaching. 



BEPLBGTIONS AND FOTURE CONSIDERATIONS 

An initial discovery aade In this setting is that teachers have little 
experience working in the roles of "co-teacher" aal "cucriculua developer!" 
and that it takes a great deal of ti»e to get coafortable.in those roles. 
Teachers, who had worked with student teachers in thi paat, initially perceived 
their role to te an oheerver-critic, rather than a co-teacher, who plans and 
leaches cooperatively with a co-teacher, ^ assistant teacher). Furthermore, 
they had «eva<r experienced leaving their claasrooa with the assistant teacher in 
chwge for an extended time period, in order to meet in an inservice seminar to 
work an curriculuu development. Those teachers who had never worked with 
student teachers were confounded at times the conflict between autonomous 
teaching C something they had down all their lives) and co-teaching. Host of 
the teachers were seemingly unsure about haw to develop curriculum. On several 
occassions teach«ers expressed their concern about the lack of adequate preparation 
for working in those roles, ESven with the creation of a handbook, which included 
role descriptions and suggested expectations, teachers found that becoming 
effective in theae roles was a diffictilt task. It ham been recommended by 
several teachers, that next year before school begins, the Gctnaortium conduct a 
workshop where teachers can model and sUulate skUls necessary for co-teachin« 
and curriculum development. 

A xf actor, which has emerged as crucial to the nurturing of growth for 
inservice teachers, preservloe teacheirs, university faculty, and inservice 
consultants, is the need for establishing and maintaining mechanisms for inter- 
personal communication. The seminars and three-way conferences have been 
helpful. But all participants, especially the inservice team, need to encourage 
interpersonal relations that are open and ftree. The assistant teachers and the 
Inservice teachers must feel free to tryout new ideas and •etlvitiia, and feel 
co^ident in the trust they have placjsd in the service team to give them 
feedback which is non-threatimg and constructive. Furthermore, there is a need 
to provide feedback which validates that what a person is doing in curriculum and 
instruction is appropriate and productive. i ^ 

The two principles, that seem to have been the most significant throughout thesi 
two years, have bsen patience and a williagnees to spend timet The daUy "prasa- 
in this urban school, as in others, seems to sap time and energy. Working together 
oiay an hour « two per week seems too short a period of time to aeoomplimh much. 

of us have been patient, and made the commitment to IwSin 
this kind of a program for a long time, we have been able to bring about smaU 
changes, and are optimsUc about the futurie. 
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rOOTNOTES 



!• Thl« project has also been workini; with cluaters of teachwrs in four 
schools in Center Llna^ Michlgant 

2. Jackson t Philip H. ••OH Dog» aai New Trickut Observations on the Continuing 
Sducation of Teachers #*• I nTXOvihj^ In-Servic e iu iucationt Proposals and 
Procedures for Change, (Edited by LtJt Eubin.T Bostont Allyn and Bacons 
1971. p. 21. ^ 

3. Ibid., p. 26. " 

4. Bdelfelt, Roy A., and La*frence, Gordon, "In-Service Sducationi The State 
of the Ari." Bethinklxig In-Service Jikiucation. (iiJdlted by Roy A.iidelfclt 
and Kargo JolUMOft.} Washington jD.C.i National Education Aaaociatlon, 
1975 p. 11. 

5. Ibid, P. Ik, ,. 

6. Smithy Si 3.i aai oti'iers^ editors. Partnership In Teacher Saducation . 
Washington,' D.Gei Anerican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and AssoolAtioii for Student Teaching« 1966. p. v. 

Dttring the hIsUt and spring, 197^, Education Development Center , Social 
Stxriies Program, "People and Technology*' Project, Cambridge, Maissachusetts 
particixMited as a nenber^ in the Consortium. 
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